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MPC students visit Soledad Prison 


through program directed by Pastor 


By Mary Ann Earnest 

Man has his limits to freedom. 
When he goes against society’s 
laws, he is separated from the 
Mass. He is placed in an insti- 
tution like Soledad, 

Without much contact with the 
outside, the prisoner becomes 
lonely or bored. 


Leonard Epstein’ started to 
brighten the lives of the ine 
mates. He brought his human- 
ities class to Soledad correc- 
tional Facility. Epstein met 
with administrators and faculty 
members and now, eight to ten 
educational groups travel to Sol- 
edad weekly. 


The fields vary from drama, 
English, journalism and human- 
ities to discussion groups. In- 
structors are allowed to bring 
five students with them to help. 

Before admittance to the pri- 
son is permitted, security 
checks must be made. Once 
cleared and bused to the North 
facility, the visitor walks be- 
tween doors that click shut with 
locking noises. He goes into a 
yard alive with inmates in blue 
jeans and work shirts. Thevise- 
itors lead a parade into the 
classroom. 


What follows is a learning ex- 
perience in people. The visitors 
see a glimpse of the lives of 
the inmates, They taste the 
anxiety of the inmates to talk 


about anything and everything. 
Some of the men are quiet, some 
are bitter. Inside the prison, 
the visitor sees the men as real 
people aware of what has hap- 
pened to them. 


‘Students interested in attend- 
ing a session can see Cherry 


Pastor in University of Man 
office in E-dA, ‘‘The men in 
prison need human contact,” 
she says. ‘‘They need rese- 
ponse.”’ 


One of the inmates commente 
ed, ‘‘Sometimes people visit and 
look at us like animals. It’s as 
though we are ina zoo. Once! 
asked them if they had any pea- 
nuts, It’s different with students 
and teachers. We can relate.”’ 


Efforts to understand prisons 
are made on campus_ also. 
Every Thursday at noon in H-1, 
a community dialogue is held. 


It shows ways of helping the 
prisoners. Richard Risher left 
Soledad about a month ago after 
a three year stay. He spoke at 
one of the last sessions. 


“Things can be done on this 
level. We should draw together 
not only the interested people, 
but the productive people also.’’ 
Cherry Pastor, Soledad proe 
gram coordinator, stressed 
ways the students can help the 
inmates, There is a trailer 
program for families visiting 


the prisoners. The trailers 
need to be furnished, especially 
in the kitchen area. When the 
families visit there is little 
to cook with. 

Many of the men take up hob- 
bies, or would like to. The 
problem is a lack of supplies. 
They need art supplies and col- 
lector items such as stamps. 

Parties are being planned for 
the Christmas season. Small 
money or gift donations are 
needed, then the men will have 
something to give their fame 
ilies, The parties will need 
baked goods too. All donations 
can be left at F-5A, 

Volunteer help in the child 
care division is appreciated, 

As their parents visit each 
other, the kids have use of a 
playground. Supervisors are 
necessary to keep up the pro- 
gram. For more information, 
write Vaughan Monnes, Friends 
Outside, 1071 Pajaro St., Salinas, 
Calif., 93901, He can be reache 
ed at 758-1328. 

Cherry Pastor has addresses 
of inmates who need and want 
contact from the outside. She 
says, ‘‘The people in our come 
munity have to be touched. They 
need to know the inmates are 
people. We need public aware- 
ness,”’ 

Monterey Soledad Community 
is another concerned group. 
They meet every Tuesday at 
8 pm in B-8, 


Epstein’s dialogue puts students in 
contact with Soledad inmates 


By Mark A, Young 

‘‘Knowing that someone cares 
is vitally important to Soledad 
inmates,’’said one of five in- 
mates who attended Leonard Ep- 
stein’s dialogue, the first of 
three being held in H-l Thurs- 
days from 12 - 1 pm. 

Those who attended the first 
dialogue were Soledad inmates, 
a probation officer, a prison 
official, clergy and interested 
individuals who came to learn 
listen or discuss. Discussion 
was informal and anyone who 
wished to ask or add something 
was encouraged to do So. 

Topics ranged from what a 
prisoner feels after being ree 
leased to misconceptions that 
‘outsiders’? have toward ine 
mates and prison reform. 

‘‘AS of now, jobs are very 
hard to come by and those who 
have promised jobs have later 
backed down,’’ pointed out one 
ex-inmate, It was emphasized 
that there is a big gap between 
an employer saying he would 
hire a released prisoner and 
the actual hiring. 

One inmate pointed out that 
‘reform’ to him was a meaning- 
less word. ‘‘If a man wants to 
change and better himself he 
can, but if he wants to go the 
other way he can easily do that 
toon 

Another inmate stated thatthe 
press had mishandled the news 
which they have received while 
visiting the prison. ‘‘They seem 
to highlight the bad news but fail 


to comment on the progress 
which has been made,’’ coms 
mented the inmate. 


An interested member of the 
dialogue confessed his inadequa- 


cy to be able to relate to the 
idea of prison life and the many 
hangups or misconceptions when 
thinking of the prisoners. 

An inmate, when hearing the 
term ‘society’? being used as 
those who are on the outside of 
prison walls quickly commented, 
‘Prisoners are part of ‘society’ 
and must be thought ofas such.”’ 

One of the issues that seemed 
to appear in every item that 
was discussed was that of knowe 
ing that someone cared, to be 
able to be in contact with the 
outside world and learn to relate 
to that world. 

‘(When a prisoner is released 
from prison he feels alien to 
other people and heneeds some- 
one to lean on, to learn again 
how to cope with everyday probe 
lems,’’ a former inmate related 
to the group. 

‘‘The greatest need is for peoe 
ple to become concerned and 
involved, to donate some of their 
time, money, or belongings to 
enable prisoners to understand 
that there are others whocare,”’ 
commented an inmate, ‘Just 
knowing that someone cares can 
rehabilitate a prisoner much 
more than any reform system 
could accomplish.’’ 

A woman who is involved at 
Soledad through the Aquarius 
program pointed out, ‘‘A person 


who has hangups already can’t 
go to Soledad and help others, 
your head has to be together 
before you can help someone 
else.” 

Another step towards pro- 
gress, which was discussed, was 
the ability of families ofprison- 
ers to visit the prisoners inside 
the prison compound. A busi- 
nessman promised to donate 
trailers which the inmates could 
use while visiting their families. 
After the Attica incident the 
businessman refused to donate 
the promised trailers. 

The idea of families visiting 
prisoners within the prison is 
a totally new concept. Traile 
ers have been bought by the 
prisoners themselves, though 
many more trailers are still 
needed, They also need articles 
and materials to fix the trailers 
up since they were broken down 
when purchased. 

Educational facilities at So- 
ledad are limited. Correspond- 
ence courses cost up to $50 
each which the prisoners just 
aren’t able to afford. 

‘‘Though excellent art is dis- 
played within the prison that’s 
as far as it gets,’’ pointed out 
an inmate Soledad. 

Anyone who is interested is 
welcome to attend the Commue 
nity Dialogue to express their 
views on any subject or ask 
questions of anyone. The main 
objective of the meetings is for 
people to come together and 
contribute what they can. 
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Lobos face 
Ohlone in test 


tomorrow night 


SEE PAGE 4 


TUTOR LUCIAN Myron listens attentively to Joyce Andrus 
during their learning sessions in the Tutorial Center located 


in B-8, 


More tutors are needed in subjects such as Spanish, 


Data Processing and chemistry. (Lenny Kafka photo) 


Transfers, November is the 
month applications are due 


By Frank McGovern 


If you’re planning to transfer 
to one of the University of Cal- 
ifornia schools or State Cole 
leges in the Fall of ‘72, now 
is the time to apply. During 
the month of November appli- 
cations are being accepted. 
There will be no preferences 
given to applications received 
in early November. The selec- 
tion process will begin in De- 
cember. 

The various campuses have 
quotas of students to be accepted 
but, the types of quotas differ. 
Some schools just have a ceil- 
ing on the number of transfers 
to be allowed in, whereas others 
have established how many tran- 
sfers will be accepted in each 
department. In the case of de- 
partmental quotas, there might 
be a ‘‘zero quota,’’ such as So- 
noma State College has in their 


psychology department. This 
means that no transfers will be 
accepted in that department. To 
find out particulars, check with 
the counselors. 

Some colleges are accepting 
sophomore transfers, but first 
priority is going to junior trans- 
fers. 

If you are applying to more 
than one branch of the Univer- 
sity of California system, you 
need only file one application 
listing the order of your choices 
of schools. The sameholdstrue 
for the State College system. 
Again, the application must be 
in by the end of November. The 
applications are available in the 
Administration. Building from 
Sue Welsenbarger. 

If you need any further infor- 
mation about transferring, check 
the bulletin board in the Admin- 
istration Building. 


Honda to be given away 
at Largest Flea Market 


John Wren, chairman of the Ac- 
quistion Committee, will begina 
collection of donated items on 
Nov. 1 for What Might Be The 
World’s Largest Flea Market. 
All students are asked to donate 
something to the auction. Hf you 
have a donation, please call the 
Student Activities Office for 
free pick-up. 

Ticket sales began Nov. 3 for 
admission to the flea marketand 
your chance to win a Honda car. 
Tickets cost $1.00 and are avail- 
able at the Student Activities Of- 
fice, home football games and 
ticket outlets in downtown Mon- 
terey. 

Students will be selling tickets 
from door to door andprizes 
will be given for the most ticket 
sales. First prize is a $250 
scholarship, second is $150 
scholarship and third is a $100 
scholarship. 

MPC clubs and ‘‘outside’’ in- 
terest groups can setup conces- 
sion stands for a fee of $10.00. 

The flea market will be heldon 
Dec. 18 at the MPC football sta- 
dium. The Honda will be given 


away during the market on this 
same date. 
Presentation of the car will be 


held at Del Monte shopping cen- 
ter on Dec, 20, 


White House aid to 


speak on Vietnam 


Dolf M. Droge will be on came 
pus on Nov. 8, and will speak 
to Jack Leach’s Political Science 
101 class about the Vietnamese 
view of the war in LF -103 from 
Ipm to 3pm. After 3, he will be 
available in the Student Center 
for questions. 

Mr. Droge served with the US- 
AF from 1951-54 and spent 31 
months as a reporter in the Far 
East. He joined the USIA in ’56 
and served themin Eastern Eu- 
rope, Thailand, Laos, Vietnam 
and as Chief of the Vietnamese 
Broadcast Division of the Voice 
of America. 

He was detailed to the White 
House in 1967 and has worked 
for several presidents since Ei- 
senhower. 
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United Campus Ministers 
Does religion turn students off? 


present at the time of the inter- 


By Joyce Yamashita 


The United Campus Ministry 
Rap Session is not the name of 
a Jesus-freak musicale, but a 
pool of ministers representing 
many different faiths, beginning 


its second year on campus. 


‘Our primary purpose here 
is just to be available.’’ said 


Rev. Wayne Adams, an energe- 
tic, brightly dressed man. 


Obscurely hidden in the lower 
lounge of the Student Center, 


a small group of at least three 


ministers or sisters sits daily 


(11 am - 3 pm) around a table; 


often sans student participants. 


They are there as anon-denomi- 
national group to help students, 
argue, debate, rap or discuss 
their problems and questions. 

The UCMRS evolved as the 
informal counterpart to a Uni- 


versity for Man course, “What 
do you want with us, Jesus?” 
taught by Larry Kambitsch, a 
Catholic priest from the San 


Carlos Cathedral. Rev. Kam- 
bitsch co-ordinated the workings 
of this Rap Session as a follow- 
up On campus, Striving for a 
more unstructured program for 
students, allowing greater per- 
sonal contact and relationships 
with students. He gathered a 
pool of ministers and other vo- 
lunteers from the Peninsula 
churches and put the ‘‘plan of 
availability”’ into action last 
year. It was, according tomore 
than one source, a disorgan- 
ized, unpublicized Unknown, 
This year’s success? “We’ye 
put up our sign and they’ve 
Stayed away in droves!” joked 
Adams. Rev. Nick Iyoya and 
Sister Mardi Hack, who were 


Fort presses for 
drug law reforms 


By Jack Newbold 


‘We live in a drug ridden, 
drug obsessed, drug saturated 
society.’’ These are words spo- 
ken by Dr. Joel Fort ata 
faculty-student seminar held at 
MPC recently. 

Dr. Fort is a nationally recoge 
nized authority on drug use and 
abuse, and author of the book 
“The Pleasure Seekers.’’ He 
is also founder and director of 
“Fort Health,’ a private non- 
profit organization dealing with 
all types of special health probe 
lems. 

During the seminar, Fort re- 
peatedly stressed the fact that 
he considered all forms of 
drugs, including alchohol and 
tobacco, as part of the over- 
all drug abuse problem in the 
United States today. 

He feels our society aS a 
whole is the main problem and 
that drug abuse is a symptom 
Or parameter of what 1s going 
on in society. 

Dr. Fort has been involved in 
treatment of drug abuse since 


1965 when he _ founded the 
nations’ first free clinic in 
Haight Ashbury. 

When asked if he felt that 


marijuana should be legalized, 
he stated that he believed a 
controlled form of legalization 
would be much better than the 
present system of repressive 
laws! 

“There iS no one Cause, no 
one explanation for the drug 
problem,’ he stated, and he 
urged that we stress the posi- 
tive goals of society, reform 
the laws and involve ourselves 
in changing the society that 
produces drug abuse!!! 


view, laughed with him. The 
group expects to generate 
enougli interest in time to esta- 
blish solid communication with 
the students. 

By being so available, the 
ministers hope to get out of 
the image of the ‘untouche 
ables,’’ far away in their ivory 
towers. Very few of the minis- 
ters on campus wear their col- 
lars) most are dressed in 
street clothes. Sister Hack 
commented that people probably 
couldn’t communicate with her 
because they thought of her as 
“a third sex’’; and not a real 
human being willing to help, 

A second reason for being on 
campus is that ‘‘young, dedicated 
Christians on campus are in the 
minority.’’ Their presence 
there can possibly reinforce 
those students psychologically. 
“As long as people respond to 
this, we'll be here,’ Rev. 
Adams says. ‘‘Each person 
who comes to us, especially 
if he or she indicates a desire 
for privacy with a particular 
minister, is treated as though 
he had come to a minister’s 
office. Each student’s confi- 
dences are held in sacred. 
trust,’’ he added. 

‘When a person asks for help 
Or advice, I try to help him 
realize the options he has. If 
a problem is out of my sphere 
or if it can’t be handled by just 
the two of us, then I refer the 
person to people who can be 


Nancy is new 


By Tony Villari 


Picture a young woman of avee 
rage height, dark hair, soft voice 
with a noticeable drawl and you 
might see Nancy Barbour, 
MPc’s new recreation instruc- 
tor. 

Although she was born in Mae 
ssachusetts in 1944, Nancy grew 
up in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
where she attended Broughton 
High School. Her liking for 
people along with her skills in 
sports, crafts, music and aqua- 
tics led Nancy to the field of 
recreation. 


Mandel-Harris rock 
with Fathack-Ratso 
at Fairgrounds gig 


Hear ye, hear ye, ‘‘The Pure 
Food and Drug Act’’ is coming. 

Unfortunately, this isn’t anew 
piece of legislation. Fortunate- 
ly, itis a band featuring Harvey 
Mandel and Sugar Cane Harris. 

‘“TPF&DA’’ will be perform- 
ing with ‘‘Fatback,’’ L.A, re- 
cording artists and ‘‘Ratso,”’ 
a newly formed local band whom 
Edgar Rosales of the Rock &. 
Roll Club claims is ‘‘fantas- 
NO 

The concert will be held Fri- 
day night, November 19, from 
8:30 p.m. till 1 a.m. in the Agri- 
culture building at the Monte- 
rey Fair Grounds. 

The R&R Club is sponsoring 
the event and Rosales predicts 
that “the Agriculture building 
will be packed for this outstand- 
ing show.” 

According to Rosales, KRML 
is providing ‘‘a lot’’ offree pub- 
licity for this concert. He also 
feels that this show is ‘‘another 
step in bringing top name rock 
talent back to the Peninsula.’’ 

Tickets for the concert are 
priced at $2.25 in advance and 
$3.25 at the door. 


of direct service to the student-- 
a doctor or another organizae 
tion, for example,’’ added Mardi 
Hack. Most of all, the three 
agreed, they want the students to 
know that they are willing to be 
available, that they care for 
them. 

The opinion of each member 
was that when students come to 
them, the ministers usually play 
a catalyst role in the discus- 
Sions. An example was given 
that two students who start out 
talking with the ministers, end 
up exchanging arguments with 
each other. 

“It’s exciting for us to see 
people reacting. with each other 
with no» structures inhibiting 
them,’’ they said. 

Among other faiths repre- 
sented through the UCMRS are: 
Episcopalian, Presbytarian, Ca- 
tholic, Lutheran, the Mayflower 
Church, the Assembly of God, 
Young Life and even the Sale 
vation Army. 

“It’s been an eye-opening ex- 
perience for me,” said Iyoya, 
‘“‘This is not only for the stu- 
dent’s benefit. It’s a reminder 
to us of our oneness with Jesus 
Christ. 

“In church differences,” cone 
cluded Adams, ‘‘the discovery 
we’ve made around this table is 
that we agree far greater than 
we disagree. The key to the 
Rap Sessions lies in the fact 
that the compassion and caring 
for people trancends all theo- 
logical barriers.” 


rec instructor 


NANCY BARBOUR 


She graduated from North Ca- 
rolina State University where 
she received her BA in 1966. 
She then went on to receive 
her Masters from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1967. 

Nancy held her first full time 
job with the Bureau of Recreae 
tion in Baltimore, Maryland as 
the Personnel Director for two 
years. She then became an AS- 
sistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Leisure 
Studies at San Jose State for two 
more years. 

Nancy defines recreation as 
whatever ‘‘each person seeks for 
their own enlightenment.’’ She 
prefers an individual recreation 
program for herself but enjoys 
providing a group program when 
she has to teach it. 

Nancy is single and professes 
to being a liberal Democrat, 
who is ‘“‘sometimes a little too 
liberal.’’ She bravely suggested 
that for the best opinion of her 
character and teaching ability 
the best source would be her 
students. She explained her 
reluctance to give an opinion 
of herself by admitting that 
‘‘teachers have a habit of build- 
ing themselves up.’’ 
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GI’s eased into civilian life 


by ‘PREP’ program 


By Tina Yerks 

A new federal program cone 
cerned with helping GI’s adapt 
to civilian life is currently being 
offered at MPC. 

This program, called PREP 
for Pre-discharge Education 
Program, is designed to help 
GlI-students from Ft. Ord in 
their final six months of active 
duty to develop communications 
within the community, schools 
and in themselves. 

The main objective of PREP 
is to offer an individually tail- 
Ored program in liberal arts 
and sciences which will help 
the GI after he is discharged 
to compete successfully at col- 
lege level, Also to help the 
PREP student in a number of 
experiences related to his or 
her role in society. Hopefully 
these experiences will help mo- 
tivate the student to develop 
skills necessary for entering an 
occupation or continuing his ed- 
ucation. 


Draft Counseling 


By Tony Villari 

According to John Patterson, 
one of the advisors for the 
Draft Counseling Program here 
at MPC, few people know much 
of anything about the draft and 
even fewer know about the coun- 
seling program. 

John defined the programs’ 
purpose as ‘‘to give information 
and advice to those draftable 
people on their rights, ob- 
ligations and how to go about 
obtaining the correct classificae 
tion.” 

Marshall Chatwin, overseer 
and one of the advisors, keeps 
John and the group up to date 
with the latest draft laws and 
changes in these laws, In this 
way, one can be assured of get- 
ting fairly accurate advise. 

John states, ‘‘It’s better for 
people wishing to be counseled 
to come in before filling out 
any kind of form at all. By 
doing this, people can become 
acquainted with most of the fine 
print before they make a draSe 
tic mistake.”’ 

The MPC Draft Counseling 
program is a legalorganization, 
John or one of the other 
advisors are usually available 
between noon and 1 opm, all 
weekdays except Tuesday, in 
Marshall Chatwins’ office. 


There are four eleven-week 
cycles of PREP and classes 
are held in the afternoon, Mone 
day through Friday. The ine 
structors in charge of the pro- 
gram are David Schwartz, Fred 
Zealous, and Peter Nabokov. 

There are approximately 40 
men enrolled in PREP and most 
of the men who participate are 
veterans. 

PREP was initially started 
in Fort Dix, New Jersey, and 
MPC was the second college to 
put PREP into its curriculum. 

According to Peter Nabokov, 
one of the instructors, ‘‘The 
program is designed to help stue 
dents prepare for college edu- 
cation. It stresses the remedial 
aspect to help the guys get in 
college, but now PREP is 
stressing the motivational as- 
pect of the post-army life.’ 

some of the educational ap- 
proaches being used in PREP 
are of great interest. Presently 
some of the men are engaged 
in making a film on the pro- 
gram. 

Nabokov remarked, ‘‘Themen 
learn whatever they want; PREP 
is based on what the men want 
to do.”’ 
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YAFA needs financial 
help to combat crime 


By Jack Newbold 

There iS an organization 
within this community whose 
work can affect us all, yet very 
few people know that it exists. 
The organization is known as 
the~ Young Adults for Action, 
located at 445 Palm Avenue in 
Seaside. It has been in exist- 
ence Since 1966. 

YAF A is a non-profit commu- 
nity service organization whose 
primary purpose is the rehabili- 
tation of ex-convicts coming 
back into the community from 
various institutions across the 
state. The job doesn’t end 
there, however. Counseling, job 
finding, recreation and crime 
prevention all play a big part 
in YAFA’s role, 

The organization is funded by 
donations from the community, 
and is currently trying to ob- 
tain a grant from the Cali- 
fornia Counsel on Criminal Jus- 
tice. ‘Funding has always been 
a big problem,’’ said Lee Toler, 
a spokesman for JAFA, ‘‘Proe 
grams like this never seem to 
have enough to go around,’’ To- 
ler added. 

Another problem is in the 
area of manpower. YAFA has 
a Staff of 10, and about 20 
volunteers. This is barely e- 
nough to keep all of the pro- 
grams going. ‘‘Everybody sits 
around and talks about what is 
wrong with their community, 
but nobody wants to getinvolved. 
We need volunteers, particularly 
in the area of counseling, and 
this would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for students at MPC to 
get involved with their commue 
nity at a grass-roots level,”’ 
said Toler. 

One of YAFA’s biggest pro- 
grams is recreation. ‘This 
ties in with our crime preven- 
tion, or Safe Streets Program,”’ 
Toler said. “If we can get 
the kids off the street and get 
them involved in some form 
of recreation, they aren’t going 
to have the time or inclina- 
tion to go out and break 
the law.”’ 

YAFA sponsors football, base- 


Film appreciation 

e o 9 
sponsors ‘oldies 
Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson 
Eddy, The Little Rascals and 
Lucille Ball will be featured 
in a nostalgic return to the 
1930’s Friday, Nov.12, in Lec- 
ture Forum 103 at 8pm. 
Profits from the screening will 


help finance an independent pro- 
duction to be made by the club. 


The most 
Meaningful Semester 
you'll ever spend... 
could be the one on 
World Campus Afloat 


Sailing Feb. 1972 to Africa and the Orient 


Through a transfer format, more than 5,000 
students from 450 campuses have participated 
for a semester in this unique program in inter- 
national education. 

WCA will broaden your horizons, literally and 
figuratively ... and give you a better chance to 
make it—meaningfully—in this changing world. 
You'll study at sea with an experienced Cos- 
mopolitan faculty, and then during port stops 
you'll study the world itself. You'll discover that 
no matter how foreign and far-away, you have a 
lot in common with people of other lands. 

WCA isn’t as expensive as you might think; 
we've done our best to bring it within reach of 
most college students. Write today for free 
details. 


TEACHERS: Summer travel with credit for teach- 
ers and administrators. 


NN 


VANVAS Write Today to: 
Gees Chapman College, 
Box CC26, Orange, California 92666 


ball, and basketball teams, and 
their junior football teams have 
been invited to several bowl 
games. They are also going to 
sponsor a community soap box 
derby in the near future. 


The recreation program is 
not just for young people, how- 
ever. An adult semi-pro 
football team, the Vikings, is 
sponsored by YAFA. They also 
are sponsoring an adult basket- 
ball team. ‘‘Weneed more com- 
munity support and more money 
for our adult recreational pro- 
gram. These people need to 
feel that somebody cares,”’ said 
George Solomon, recreation di- 
rector. 

Another program that YAFA 
is working on is drug counsele 
ing and community dialogue 
within the Seaside school dis- 
trict. The program is just 
stating, and YAFA has high 
hopes for it’s success, “‘Every- 
thing we do in the community 
relates to the schools,’’said To- 
ler. ‘‘If we could open up a 
meaningful dialogue between 
students, faculty and parents we 
could begin to eliminate a lot 
of the problems, racial and 
otherwise, that exist in this 
community.’’ 

Although YAFA exists to try 
to help anybody that walks in 
the door, most of their efforts 
are concentrated in the poverty 
areas and among black people. 
‘It’s time black people started 
doing something for themselves, 
but they need support from the 
community to continue these 
programs. We need people who 
want to get involved, regardless 
of their race, to help make this 
community a better place in 
which to live,’’said Toler. 


YAFA STAFF now numbers a total of seven mem- 
bers. Pictured above are, from left, Rudy Collins, 
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Toler and Joan Franklin. Unable to be present 
for the picture was Chuck Gatling. Photo by Tom 


Tommie Cross,Bull. Golden, George Solomon, Lee Hayward. 


Chuck Gatling and Tommie Cross dis- 
cussing the -prisoner rehabilitation 


program. Photo by Tom Hayward 


10am-8pm Monday-Friday 
Jam-6pm Saturdays 


Lee Toler, chief spokesman for YAFA, 
Photo by Tom Hayward 
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Come in and meet 
Our PLAYBOY PLAYMATE 
the Exciting and Lovely 

Miss Liv Lindeland 
TV and Movie Actress 
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Lobo wrestling opener 
slated for November 30 


Wrestling coach Jack Harris, 
recently welcomed 18 prospece- 
tive wrestlers for the 1971-72 
season. Of the 18, six are ree 
turning from last year’s squad, 
they include Jonas Jackson,Jim 
Knipe, Steve Krebs, Mike Cun- 
ningham, Mike Imhoff and Bill 
Wisler. 

MPC opens its season Nov. 30 
with a dual match at Canada JC, 
and ends conference action Feb. 
19 atOhlone in the Coast (JC) 
Conference Championships Feb. 
26 at Cabrillo. Whoever quale 
ifies at the NorCal tourney will 
finish the season March 3 and 4 
at Skyline JC in the State Chame 
pinionships. 

MPC’s season includes 13 dual 


meets and four tournaments. 
Tourneys are scheduled for Dec. 
4 at Solano, Dec. 18 atSan F rane 
cisco CC, Jan. 8 at Cal Polyand 
Jan, 15 at American RiverinSa-= 
cramento. 

Hopeful wrestlers from local 
high schools are Oscar Guardi- 
Ola, Keith Nishijima, Bob Perez, 
Gene Jones and Jack Paquin of 
Monterey. From Pacific Grove 


are Tom Azevedo and Don Erick- 
son. From Seaside is Jerry Har- 


vey and Bill Conlan is from Car- 
mel. Out of district transfers 
are Hyvis Thatcher, Iowa; Rick 
Phillips, Illinois; and Jim Coop, 
Redwood City. 


Basketball team getting 
set for Nov. 26 debut 


The MPC basketball team is 
in good spirits during pre-seas- 
on practice, says head coach 
Larry Cummins, 

Practice started October 15 
with 32 players. The afternoon 
would start at 3:20 with a rou- 
tine cross-country run and ble 
eacher and rope jumping. Each 
participant is required to run 
a minimum of five miles a day. 
Cummins pointed out, ‘We like 
to get our: players in better 
shape than the opponents, Each 
player averages about seven 
miles in a junior college basket- 
ball game.” 

He went on to say ‘‘This year’s 
Lobos have excellent team speed 


and some outstanding shooters. 
I am also reassured of a more 
enduring squad because there is 
more depth in the ability of 
all team members. I’m confi- 
dent that all players will get 
more experience during games 
this year.’’ 

Three returning lettermen are 
6-4 center Jeff Canepa, 6-Ofor- 


ward Ron Garnett and 5-8 guard 
Primo Rondez. 


The Lobos’ season opener is 
against Skyline College Nov. 26 
in MPC’s Gymnasium. 

MPC has the advantage of play- 
ing its first five game on its 
unique rubberized home court. 


Lobo water polo team 
nears season victory 


A victory over the University 
of Santa Clara on Nov 17 would 
give MPC’s water polo team 
a winning record for the season. 

The Lobos (9-9) edged Cabril- 
lo 6-5 in sudden death last Fri- 
day before losing a pair to Santa 
Barbara 11-10 and Allan Han- 
cock 10-9 in Santa Maria. 

‘‘We started out slowly in both 
of our losses and just couldn’t 
catch up,’’ says Lobo Coach Ted 
Trendt. ‘‘In the Cabrillo win 
Don House played a great game 
by scoring three goals. Just 
by scoring three goals. 
by scoring three goals.’’ 

Leading MPC’s scoring tor the 
season is Rich Monroe with 
31 goals. Just behind Monroe is 
freshman House who has tallied 
24 goals. 

Tied for third are Bill 
Rodriguez and Larry Jung with 
24 goals each, both are frosh 
players. 

Playing the most quarters this 
year is House with 73 quarters. 

Other durable players are 
Chad Hoffman (71), Jung (69), 


Rodriguez (67), Monroe (66) and 
Larry Challis (66). 


Girls basketball 


Carol Berendsen thinks that 
her basketball squad of 15 girls 
is a better team than what MPC 
has had in the past. 

Prime examples of Miss Bere 
endsen’s optimism are Karin 
Volk, Yolande Garibaldi, Chris 
Necker and Tuu Trotter, who 
played on last year’s team. Mol- 
ly Wallace and twins Debbie 
and Mona Schlossberg, who are 
freshmen, look promising and 
should help out the team a great 
deal, according to Miss Berend- 
sen. 

The girls, who began practice 
at the beginning of school, are 
in a five-team league which in- 
cludes Cabrillo, Hartnell, West 
Valley and San Jose CC. Their 
remaining schedule includes 9 
league contests and a tourna- 
ment at San Francisco CC Jane 
uary 6-8 to conclude the season. 
First home game will be played 
Thursday, November ll, at 5:30 


THE LOBOS will continue conference action here 
tomorrow night at 7:30 against Ohlone. MPC is 
now l-l in league action by way of last week’s 
34-7 over Menlo. The Lobo squad; bottom, 
left to right: John Miller, Bob Howell, Frank 
Donahue, Jack Paquin, Harold McQuinn, Jeff 
Broome, Jay Argust, Jim Mense, Barry Bet- 
tencourt, Doug Aversano; second row: Roger 
Webster, Jim Conlan, Don Mothershead, Elijah 


Rose, Clark Rabano, Bill Conlan, Ben Culala, 
Mark Spindler; third row, Jim Delaney, Mike 
Delaney, Jesse Antonio, Perry Dorsey, Rick 
Bachman, Mateo Macaluso, Jonas Jackson; fourth 
row: Andrew Isadore, George McCree, Charlie 
Mason, Bill Querfurth, Emengton Allen, Mike 
Marotta, Oscar Guardiola; top row: Albert Clay- 
ton, Jerry Harvey, Joe Garcia, Gene Jones, 
Larry Zeise, Steve Krebs, Sal Costanza. (Tom 
Hayward photo), 


pm in the MPC gym. 


ANNOUNCING . 


An introduction to Structural Integration 
The Work of Dr. Ida P. Rolf — Ph.D. 


An informal evening given to the discussion of Dr. 


Rolt's system of postural alignment leading to greater 
body-mind integration is planned for successive Thurs- 
days in Carmel. Each evening will be open to a group 
of from ten to fifteen persons, and a fee of $2.50 per 
person is requested. Please bring a cushion. For regis- 
tration, please call 624-1409 or write: 


ASSOCIATES IN STRUCTURAL INTEGRATION 
BOX 5111 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 93921 
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Lobos to host Ohlone tomorrow 
after routing Menlo Oaks, 34-7 


The Lobos will play host to 
Ohlone tomorrow night at MPC 
Stadium. Ohlone was 0-4 in 
pre-season contests but moved 
up to 2-0 since the coast Con- 
ference play opened. However, 
the Lobos (1-1) feel confident 
of a victory in their third con- 
ference game, 

The Lobo coaching staff points 
this out as an important game. 
If the team wins this decisive 
match the Lobos will not only 
retain second place but there 
is a chance to move into first 
place in league standings, 

In the season opener MPC was 
defeated by defending champion 
Gavilan 31-12, At the end of 
the first half Gavilan led, 28- 
6. Most damage came in the 
second quarter. Scores were 


made for Gavilan by three TD’ 


passes from quarterback Dave 
Ottmar, who completed nine out 
of 14 passes during the game. 
The only score for MPC in the 
first half was made by Perry 
Dorsey on a goal line rush. 
However, in the second half the 
Lobo defense only allowed a 


23-yard field goal by Jack Bee 
singer for three points. MPC 
scored again with a 13-yard 
pass from Bob Howell to Doug 
Aversano. 

MPC came back to defeat Men- 
lo 34-7 in the second season 
game, Perry Dorsey led the 
Lobos in scoring with two touch- 
downs and averaged over six 
yards per carry. 

Harold McQuinn, defensive 
end, added two points by drop- 


HOWE’ 


DISTINCTIVE HAIR 
ST¥LING FOR MEN 


372-7611 


FOR APPOINTMENT 


BEAR FLAG BIDG 


645 CANNERY ROW 


MONTEREY 


ping Menlo quarterback John 
Dugan in the end zone. 

The other points for MPC were 
made by John Miller on a 52- 
yard run and Oscar Guardiola 
with an outstanding 72-yard run 
and Andrew Isadore on a one- 
yard plunge. Doug Aversano 
succeeded in stretching the lead 
with two extra point kicks. 


headquarters 
for all 
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DARKROOM : 
| SUPPLIES \ 


372-3883 


CAMERAS 


320 DEL MONTE CENTER 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 93940 _; 


THE PENINSULA’S QUALITY DISCOUNT 


CENTER ... 


1951 FREMONT, SEASIDE 


HOURS: MONDAY-FRIDAY 10-9, 
SATURDAY 10-6, SUNDAY 12-5 


pay CHARGE IT! 


21 COLOR SALUTE 


IN CREPE BODY SHIRTS! 


Luxuriously soft washable shirts with new 
fashion collars, bell sleeves and 3-button cuffs. 
Vibrant colors, s-m-l-x! sizes. Values 14.95, 
MBS 12.97. 


CREPE BODY SHIRT 


$2 DISCOUNT 
10.97 


OFFER ENDS 
NOV. 191971 


WITH THIS COUPON ONLY! 


LIMIT, 1 PER COUPON 


